FOUNTAINS

ing hamlet of Sutton, he gave to them for their new home.
This valley, which looks so beautiful now, was then * a place
remote from all the world, uninhabited, set with thorns,
amongst the hollows of the mountains and prominent rocks,
fit more, as it seemed, for the dens of wild beasts than for the
uses of mankind '. Here, in the place which they called De
Fontibus, the monks took up their abode in midwinter, ' their
only shelter being a thatched hut round the stem of the great
elm, their bread being provided for them by the good Arch-
bishop. During the day, some occupied themselves in weaving
mats, others in cutting twigs whence an oratory might be
built. During the following summer a great famine visited the
district, and they were reduced to such straits that they cooked
the leaves of the elm which had given them shelter.' It is said
that a beggar came to them for bread at this time and the
Abbot gave him a loaf, leaving only one for the monks, saying,
c Let God provide as He will for us.' No sooner had the
beggar gone, when a cart drove up from Knaresborough, laden
with loaves sent by Eustace Fitzjohn.

After two years the monks appealed to St. Bernard of
Clairvaux for help and he sent to them a monk called Gregory
to teach them how to build. Even so, their lives were so hard
that they were planning to emigrate to Clairvaux when the
Dean of York died, leaving them all his possessions. This was
the turning point in the history of Fountains. From that time
the Abbey increased steadily in numbers and in wealth. With-
in a hundred years there arose the most magnificent monastic
buildings of the order in England. The great Church, whose
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